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Canon  in  D  Major 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  Major, 
Op.  93  Second  Movement: 

Allegretto  scherzando 

"Music  Alone  Shall  Live" 
Instrumental  Group 
Audience  and  Orchestra 

"Russian  Sailors'  Dance" 
from  the  Red  Poppy 

"He's  Got  the  Whole  World  In 

His  Hands" 

Audience  and  Orchestra 
Selections  from  Porgy  and  Bess 

Hungarian  Sketches 

"An  Evening  in  the  Village" 
"Bear  Dance" 


These  concerts  are  made  possible  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Symphony  Is  Coming 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  is  coming  to  play  a  concert  for 
you!  Even  if  you  have  heard  an  orchestra  before,  it's  always  good  to 
know  something  in  advance  about  what  you're  going  to  see  and  hear. 
That's  why  you're  reading  this  book. 

The  correct  term  for  the  group  of  people  you're  going  to  see  is 
symphony  orchestra,  but  since  that  is  such  a  long  term,  we've  shortened 
the  name  from  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  to  just  North 
Carolina  Symphony.  When  I  talk  about  the  orchestra,  I  mean  the 
people  who  play  instruments — sort  of  like  the  word  team  when  we 
speak  of  sports. 

An  orchestra  is  like  a  big  family,  traveling  and  working  together, 
sometimes  quarreling  (as  most  families  do),  but  loving  to  make  music 
together.  Interestingly,  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  are  also  divided 
into  groups  called  families — the  strings,  the  woodwinds,  the  brass,  and  the 
percussion.  Even  though  you  probably  already  know  what  many  of  the 
instruments  are,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  more  about  these 
instrument  "families"  and  their  members. 


Double  Bass 


The  Strings 


The  strings  are  the  instruments  that  are  played  with  bows.  Members 
of  the  string  family  are  the  violin,  the  viola,  the  cello,  and  the  double 
bass.  The  strings  make  the  orchestra;  if  it  weren't  for  them,  we  would 
have  a  band.  Stringed  instruments  have  several  things  in  common: 
their  shape,  the  number  of  strings,  and  the  way  in  which  players 
produce  sound  from  them. 

Their  shape  is  almost  like  a  figure  8  with  a  stem  sticking  out 
of  the  top.  The  figure  8  part  is  called  the  body  and  the  stem 
is  called  the  neck.  The  body  is  made  of  thin  wood  and  is 
-  hollow;  the  neck  is  a  roundish  piece  of  wood  that  is  flat 
(*^-y  \      on  the  upper  side. 

I  ■  1  All  the  instruments  of  the  family  have  four  strings. 

J        A  ^  Some  strings  are  made  out  of  thin  strips  of  sheep 

intestines.  These  days  almost  everyone  uses 
strings  made  of  nylon  wrapped  with  very  thin 


wire. 


Speaking  of  animals,  horses  are  important 
to  string  players  because  their  hair  is  used  in  the 
bow.  Over  one  hundred  hairs  are  used  on  a  single 
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violin  bow.  Bow  sticks  are  made  of  very  light,  springy  wood.  The  hair  is 
attached  at  each  end.  The  end  that  the  player  holds  is  called  the  frog,  and 
the  other  end  is  the  point.  A  screw  at  the  frog  end  tightens  the  hair. 
When  the  hair  is  drawn  across  the  string,  it  vibrates  and  makes  a  sound. 
String  players  use  a  specially  prepared  rosin  on  the  bow  hair  to  increase 
the  friction  and  make  the  strings  vibrate  strongly. 

When  performing  a  musical  work,  the  player  changes  the  pitch  of 
a  stringed  instrument  by  pressing  down  the  string  at  different  points 
along  the  fingerboard,  the  flat  side  of  the  neck.  The  player  presses  the 
strings  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  while  moving  the  bow  back  and 

forth  across  them  with  the  other.  The  player  may  also  pluck  the 
strings  instead  of  bowing  them  (called  pizzicato). 

The  ends  of  the  four  strings  are  wrapped  around 
pegs  at  the  neck  end  of  the  instrument.  Turning  the  pegs 
tightens  or  loosens  the  strings,  which  is  how  the  player 
tunes  the  instrument  before  the  concert  begins.  Since  the 
t)  strings  are  pretty  tight,  it  takes 
I  strong  fingers  and  hands  to  play  a 
I  stringed  instrument. 

Just  as  stringed  instruments  have 
much  in  common,  they  also  have 
differences.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  is  size.  The  violin  and  viola 
are  small  enough  to  be  held  under 
the  chin,  while  the  cello  and  double 
bass  are  so  heavy  they  have  to  stand 
on  the  floor. 

Violins  are  the  smallest.  Two  twelve-inch  rulers  set  end-to-end 
would  be  about  the  length  of  one.  The  viola  (vee-o-la)  looks  very  much 
like  the  violin,  but  is  bigger  all  over  and  is  about  the  length  of  a 
standard-sized  tennis  racquet. 

The  cello  (chell-o)  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  violin.  Cellists 
can  sit  in  a  chair  to  play,  but  since  double  basses  average  about 
seventy-four  inches  in  height,  players  have  to  sit  on  tall  stools.  To  get 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  a  double  bass:  if  you  stood  one  in  a  doorway, 
there  would  be  about  enough  room  at  the  top  for  a  mockingbird  to  sit. 
Both  the  cello  and  the  double  bass  have  an  end  pin  at  the  bottom  on 
which  the  instrument  stands  to  keep  from  slipping. 

The  other  major  difference  in  all  of  these  stringed  instruments  is, 
of  course,  their  sound;  but  that's  why  we're  coming  to  play  for  you — 
so  you  can  hear  the  various  sounds  for  yourself. 


The  Harp 


Before  going  on  to  the  woodwinds,  it  is 
important  to  say  a  brief  word  about  the  harp. 
Although  it  has  strings — forty-seven  of  them — 
it  is  not  in  the  string  family.  Harps  are  very 
special  instruments  in  a  family  all  by  them- 
selves. You  remember  that  instruments  in  the 
string  family  are  played  primarily  with  bows, 
although  sometimes  they  are  plucked  with  the 
fingers.  The  harp  is  always  plucked.  Harpists 
change  pitches  with  the  seven  foot-pedals  at  the 
base  of  the  instrument,  and  some  of  the  strings 
are  different  colors  to  help  the  player  find  the 
right  ones.  The  C-strings  are  red  and  the 
F-strings  are  blue.  Harp  strings  are  made  of 
nylon  and  gut.  The  lowest  eleven  are  wrapped 
'    '  with  wire. 


Woodwinds 

Clarinet  As  you  might  guess  from  the  name,  woodwinds  are  played 
with  wind  and  made  of  wood.  All,  that  is,  but  the  flute.  The 
earliest  flutes,  called  recorders,  were  made  of  wood,  but  their 
sound  was  easily  drowned  out  by  the  louder  instruments.  Later 
someone  discovered  that  flutes  made  of  metal  had  a  brilliant, 
l  more  distinctive  sound.  Since  then  the  flute  has  become  one 
*  of  the  main  solo  instruments  because  its  tone  can  be  heard 
above  the  other  instruments.  The  flute's  closest  relative,  the 
piccolo,  is  like  a  tiny  flute.  Its  high,  shrill  tone  can  be  heard 
even  when  the  orchestra  is  playing  full  volume. 

The  clarinet  has  a  reed  in  the  mouthpiece  which 
^vibrates  when  the  player  blows  across  it.  Its  body  is  a  long, 
Oboe       slender  tube  with  metal  keys.  When  the  clarinet  player 
presses  different  keys,  you  hear  different  pitches.  The  oboe  looks 
like  the  clarinet  and  also  has  keys,  but  the  big  difference  in  them  is 
that  the  oboe  has  two  reeds  instead  of  one.  The  clarinet  has  a  clear, 
liquid  tone  and  a  wide  range  from  high  to  low  notes,  or  from  soft  to 
loud.  The  oboe's  sound  is  nasal,  and  its  range  is  not  as  wide. 

The  bassoon  also  has  a  double  reed,  and  is  the  biggest  woodwind 
instrument.  You  can  always  find  the  bassoons  sticking  up  above  the 
orchestra  like  little  smokestacks.  The  bassoon's  tone  is  deep.  Some- 


times  the  player  can  make  its  notes  leap  about  like  a  clown  doing 
acrobatic  tricks.  n11fo  Piccol0 
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The  flute's  relative,  the  piccolo,  plays  higher  than  the  flute,  but  the 
relatives  of  the  other  woodwinds  play  lower  than  their  cousins.  These 
are  the  bass  clarinet,  the  English  horn,  and  the  double  bassoon. 


The  Brass 

Between  the  woodwind  family  and 
the  brass  family  is  an  instrument  that 
could  live  in  either  group — the  French 
horn.  It  has  a  special  sound  that  blends 
1  with  both  woodwinds  and  brasses.  It  is  a 
ig  metal  tube  bent  into  a  spiral,  narrow  near 
mouthpiece,  gradually  enlarging  into  a  bell. 
^f=^  If  it  were  unwrapped,  it  would  be 

about  seventeen  feet  long.  You  could 
kind  of  French  horn  yourself  by  taking 
a  garden  hose,  putting  a  funnel  in  one  end,  and 
blowing  through  your  lips  at  the  other  end.  A 
French  horn  has  four  valves  with  keys  that  can  be  pressed 
to  change  pitches. 

After  the  French  horn,  the  brass  family  consists  of  the  trumpet, 
the  trombone,  and  the  tuba.  The  trumpet,  similar  to  the  French  horn, 
has  a  much  shorter  piece  of  tubing  and  only  three  valves  instead  of 
four.  Although  composers  often  use  trumpets  as  attention-getters,  the 
instrument  can  play  softly  and  beautifully  too. 

A  trombone  is  bigger  than  a  trumpet  and  has  a  long  slide  that 
changes  the  pitch.  If  you  start  playing  with  the  slide  all  the  way  out 
and  quickly  pull  it  in,  you  create  a  wonderful  swooping  sound  called  a 
glissando.  All  brass  instruments  have  a  water  valve  to  let  out  water. 
Although  some  people  refer  to  it  as  a  "spit  valve"  that  label  is  not 
accurate.  Water  condenses  inside  brass  instruments  just  as  it  does  on 
windows  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

The  last  member  of  the  brass — the  one  with  the  deepest  tone — 
is  the  tuba.  It  is  gold-colored  and  rises  over  the  orchestra  like  the 
bassoon,  but  it  is  so  big  it  makes  the  bassoon  look  like  a  pea-shooter. 
Tubas  come  in  different  sizes:  they  may  have  from  nine  to  fourteen 
feet  of  tubing,  and  from  three  to  five  valves. 


Bells 


Percussion 


Cymbals 


There  are  almost  as  many  different 
instruments  within  the  percussion  section  as 

there  are  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Percus- 
9  ~  sion  instruments  are  those  that  you  strike  or 
hit  to  get  a  sound.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those  that  can 
play  pitches  and  those  that  can't.  Pitch  is  a  sound  you  can  hum  when 
you  hear  it.  Some  pitched  percussion  instruments  are  the  xylophone, 
the  bells,  the  chimes,  and  the  timpani. 

Xylophones  are  wooden  bars  arranged  like  a  piano  keyboard  and 
played  with  hard  or  soft  mallets.  Mallets  are  sticks  with  wood,  plastic,  or 
rubber  on  the  playing  end.  Some  are  also 
wrapped  in  yarn. 

Orchestral  bells  are  not  at  all  bell- 
shaped.  The  instrument  looks  like  a 
xylophone  with  metal  bars  which  are  hit 
with  hard  mallets  made  of  wood,  plastic, 
or  brass.  Another  name  for  the  bells  is 
glockenspiel. 

The  chimes  consist  of  long  metal  tubes 
that  hang  from  a  stand.  They  are  played  by 
hitting  the  top  ends  of  them  with  a  wooden  hammer. 
Chimes  are  just  bigger  versions  of  electric  doorbells.  «=^f=    Triangle 

Timpani  come  in  different  sizes  and  are  sometimes  called 
kettle  drums  because  they  look  like  big  copper  pots  with  skin  stretched 
over  the  top.  By  using  a  foot  pedal,  the  timpanist  tightens  or  loosens  the 
drum  head,  thus  changing  the  pitch.  He  uses  mallets  made  of  different 
combinations  of  felt,  foam  rubber,  and  wood.  You  may  see  him  put  a 
little  circle  of  cloth  on  the  drum  head  to  create  a  muffled  sound.  When 
he  leans  down  closely  over  the  drum,  he  is  listening  carefully  to  the 
pitch  as  he  tunes  it. 

Most  percussion  instruments  are  unpitched.  Some  of  the  most 
common  in  the  orchestra  are  the  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
triangle,  and  cymbals. 

The  snare  drum,  made  of  a  hoop  of  wood  or  metal  about  fifteen 
inches  across  and  six  inches  deep,  looks  like  a  slice  of  oversized 
stovepipe.  It  has  heads  stretched  over  the  top  and  bottom,  and  small 
metal  wires  called  snares  that  touch  the  bottom  head.  When  the  player 
hits  the  top  head  with  the  drumstick,  the  wires  vibrate  and  make  the 
buzzing  sound  that  everyone  knows  so  well. 

The  bass  drum  is  constructed  like  the  snare  drum  but  is  much 
bigger  and  does  not  have  snares.  It  is  played  with  a  drumstick  similar  to 
a  timpani  mallet,  but  larger.  Bass  drums  produce  a  tremendous 
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amount  of  sound,  which  sometimes  we  can  feel  as  well  as  hear. 

A  tambourine  is  a  drum  not  usually  played  with  sticks.  It  is  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  cake  or  pie  pan.  It  has  a  single  head, 
with  metal  jingles  in  openings  on  the  sides.  It  can  be  played  either  by 
shaking  it  to  make  it  jingle,  or  by  striking  the  head  with  the  hand. 

The  triangle  and  cymbals  are  among  the  most  popular  percussion 
instruments.  Triangles  are  made  of  steel  and  are  beaten  with  a  short 
steel  rod.  They  come  in  different  sizes,  but  are  mostly  the  size  of  a 
large  slice  of  pie.  Cymbals,  made  of  brass,  are  Turkish  in  origin.  They 
range  in  size  from  those  tiny  enough  to  be  worn  on  the  fingers  of  belly 
dancers,  to  some  as  big  around  as  a  ten-gallon  cowboy  hat.  They  can  be 
played  in  pairs  by  crashing  them  together,  or  one  can  be  suspended  on 
a  stand  and  played  with  sticks  and  mallets. 

There  are  more  percussion  instruments  than  can  be  described 
here.  You  can  invent  new  percussion  instruments  yourself  by  using 
discarded  pots  and  pans,  old  car  parts,  pipes,  garbage  can  lids,  etc.  Use 
your  imagination  but  be  careful  not  to  use  anything  that  could 
be  dangerous. 


Pachelbel  (1653-1706) 

Johannes  Pachelbel  (Pockle-bell)  was  born  exactly  thirty  years 
before  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  German  town  of  Nuremberg  to 
parents  who  could  afford  to  send  him  to  the  best  schools.  When  they 
discovered  that  he  had  musical  talent,  they  found  him  two  teachers — 
one  to  give  him  theory  lessons,  the  other  to  teach  him  to  play 
harpsichord  and  organ. 

Hard  times  struck  Pachelbers  family  when  he  was  only  17,  and  his 
father  could  no  longer  afford  to  send  him  to  the  university  where  he 
had  been  studying  for  a  year.  He  was  such  a  good  student,  however, 
that  the  arts  school  at  Regensburg  created  a  special  scholarship  for  him. 

When  he  finished  school  at  age  19,  he  was  hired  as  deputy  organist 
at  the  royal  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  in  Vienna  (the  same  church  where 
Joseph  Haydn  became  a  choirboy  fifty  year  later).  Too  good  a  musician 
to  be  a  mere  deputy  organist,  Pachelbel  gathered  his  letters  of 
recommendation  from  other  musicians  and  went  job  hunting.  One  of 
the  letters  from  an  important  person  who  knew  Pachelbel's  work  called 
him  a  "perfect  and  rare  virtuoso." 

The  job  that  he  finally  took  was  at  a  big  church  in  the  town  of 
Erfurt.  It  was  a  good  job  but  the  requirements  were  quite  stiff.  Each 
year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  was  hired,  he  had  to  take  a 
written  exam  and  give  an  organ  recital  to  show  how  much  he  had 
improved.  It's  hard  to  imagine  that  sort  of  thing  today,  but  Pachelbel 
didn't  let  it  bother  him.  He  worked  hard,  wrote  music,  passed  his  exams, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  one  of  the  leading  organists  and  composers  of 
his  day. 

He  married  when  he  was  28,  but  tragedy  struck  two  years  later.  Both 
his  wife  and  baby  son  died  in  a  terrible  plague.  A  year  later  he  remarried 
and  eventually  became  the  father  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Pachelbel  was  a  good  friend  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  J.S.  Bach's  father. 
Since  he  also  gave  music  lessons  to  some  of  the  older  Bach  children,  it 
isn't  unlikely  that  he  may  have  met  young  Sebastian. 

As  Pachelbel's  fame  spread  from  Germany  to  other  parts  of 
Europe,  he  obtained  better  jobs.  At  age  42  he  was  offered  the  best 
organist's  position  in  his  home  town  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  the  city's  most  famous  native,  he  didn't  even 
have  to  take  an  exam. 

Pachelbel's  daughter  Amalia  became  a  famous  painter,  and  three  of 
his  sons  became  musicians.  Of  special  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  his 
son  Carl,  also  an  organist,  came  to  the  United  States  and  finally  settled 
down  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


Beethoven  (1770-1827) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  Germany,  twenty 
years  after  Bach  died,  and  six  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  America.  He  began  to  study  piano  at  the  age 
of  four.  Sadly  for  Beethoven,  his  father  was  a  cruel  man  who  hoped  to 

make  money  showing  off  his  young 


genius.  He  would  lock  Ludwig  in  a  room 
and  make  him  practice  for  hours.  He 
would  even  wake  him  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  work  at  the 
piano. 

Fortunately,  a  pianist  named 
Neefe  recognized  Beethoven's 
talent  and  took  pity  on  the  boy.  He 
gave  him  free  lessons  and  helped 
him  get  some  of  his  early  piano 
music  published. 

Beethoven  was  seven- 
teen when  his  mother  died, 
and  he  had  to  take  care  of  his 
two  younger  brothers  and  a 
sister.  He  earned  money  giving 
piano  lessons  and  playing  piano 
wherever  he  could.  Gradually  people  with  money  and  influence  took  an 
interest  in  him.  They  bought  him  fashionable  new  clothes  and  sent  him 
to  Vienna  to  study. 

In  Vienna  his  talent  earned  him  quick  recognition.  He  studied 
with  Haydn  and  met  Mozart.  Mozart  heard  him  play  and  said,  "You 
will  someday  make  a  big  noise  in  the  world." 

Things  went  well  for  Beethoven  until  he  was  around  thirty  years 
old.  Then  tragedy  struck.  He  began  to  go  deaf.  The  condition 
became  gradually  worse  until  he  could  no  longer  hear  his  own  music. 
Doctors  could  not  help.  Beethoven  would  hold  a  stick  between  his 
teeth  and  place  the  other  end  on  the  piano  so  he  could  feel  the 
vibrations  when  he  played.  He  thought  of  killing  himself,  but  he  would 
not  give  up.  He  wrote:"I  will  struggle  with  fate;  it  will  not  drag  me  down." 

And  so  he  wrote  music.  Although  he  could  not  hear  when  it  was 
played,  he  heard  it  inside  his  own  head.  Despite  the  misery  caused  by 
his  deafness,  he  returned  beauty  to  the  world  with  music. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life,  Beethoven  was  present  at  the  first 
performance  of  his  Ninth  Symphony.  He  was  following  the  music, 
but  since  he  was  deaf,  he  didn't  know  that  when  the  performance  was 


over  the  audience  leaped  to  its  feet  and  applauded.  One  of  the 
performers  had  to  turn  Beethoven  around  to  see  and  receive  the  tre- 
mendous ovation.  Only  then  did  the  audience  realize  that  this  frail  man, 
though  he  had  written  every  note,  had  never  heard  any  of  the 
beautiful  music.  When  he  died  a  short  time  later,  thousands  of  people 
mourned  at  his  funeral. 


Gliere  (1875-1956) 


The  father  of  Reinhold  Gliere  (Glee- 
air)  was  a  maker  of  band  instruments  in 
Kiev,  Russia,  where  Reinhold  was  born 
about  fifty  years  after  Beethoven  died. 
Young  Reinhold  was  interested  in  music, 
but  instead  of  taking  up  one  of  his  father's 
clarinets  or  trumpets,  he  chose  the  violin. 
He  continued  to  study  violin  and  piano 
after  he  was  accepted  to  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  but  his  real  interest  was 
composition.  He  went  to  Germany  to 
study  for  a  while  after  graduation,  but 
homesick  for  Russia  and  its  music,  he  soon 
returned  home. 

Russia  is  an  enormous  country  that 
has  absorbed  many  different  peoples  and 
cultures.  Gliere  was  interested  in  all  of  them  and  in  their  music. 
Throughout  his  life  he  traveled  all  over  the  country  studying  the 
different  styles  of  folk  music  that  were  sung  and  played. 

Although  he  was  one  of  Russia's  great  Twentieth  Century 
composers,  he  spent  his  life  teaching  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
had  a  great  influence  over  many  other  Russian  composers,  including  his 
students  Prokofiev,  Khachaturian,  and  Shostakovich. 


Gershwin  (1898-1937) 

George  Gershwin  is  a  fine  example  of  an  American  success  story. 
Born  almost  90  years  ago  in  New  York  City  to  Russian-Jewish  parents, 
he  grew  up  to  become  one  of  America's  greatest  composers. 

Unlike  many  of  the  composers  we  read  about,  Gershwin  did  not 
show  musical  talent  when  he  was  very  young.  Until  he  was  11,  his  only 
interests  were  rollerskating,  street  hockey,  baseball,  and  rooting  for  the 
New  York  Giants.  Then  he  heard  his  friend  Maxie  Rosenzweig  play 
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Dvorak  on  the  violin,  and  it  changed  his  life.  The  music  was  so  beautiful 
to  him  that  he  became  determined  to  learn  to  compose  music. 

Since  the  Gershwins  didn't  have  a  piano,  Maxie  let  George  work  at 
his.  The  problem  was  that  George  composed  music  in  the  style  known 
as  'Tin  Pan  Alley. "  This  was  a  slang  term  for  28th  Street  in  New  York 
City  where  all  the  publishers  of  popular  songs  had  their  offices.  They 
used  cheap  pianos  that  had  a  tinny  sound.  When  Maxie  heard  George's 
compositions,  he  told  him  he  didn't  have  the  talent  to  be  a  composer. 

George  was  not 
discouraged.  When 
the  Gershwins 
bought  a  piano  for 
older  brother  Ira, 
George  spent  all  his 
free  time  playing  and 
composing  at  it.  He 
studied  piano  with 
several  teachers, 
none  of  whom  were 
very  good.  In  fact, 
when  his  first  really 
good  teacher,  Charles 
Hambitzer,  heard 
George  play  for  the 
first  time,  he  said: 
"We  will  hunt  up  the 
teacher  who  taught 
you  to  play  like  that 
and  shoot  him!" 

Hambitzer  gave 
Gershwin  good  piano 
instruction,  insisting 
that  he  also  study 
music  theory.  He  did  not  encourage  him  as  a  composer  because  he 
didn't  think  someone  as  talented  as  George  should  compose  popular 
songs.  Gershwin  would  not  change  his  mind.  He  loved  both  classical 
music  and  jazz  and  believed  he  could  find  a  way  to  combine  the  two. 

His  songs  were  eventually  discovered.  After  working  for  a  while 
playing  piano  at  a  music  store,  Gershwin  was  offered  $35  a  week  by 
Max  Dreyfus,  an  important  music  publisher,  to  do  nothing  but  write 
songs.  That  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days.  The  offer  was  especially 
attractive  because  it  allowed  Gershwin  to  do  what  he  loved  most  of  all. 
Dreyfus'  investment  paid  off.  Before  long  George  was  the  hottest 
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song  writer  in  New  York.  He  was  hired  to  write  two  Broadway  shows. 
His  song  "Swanee"  sold  one  million  copies  of  sheet  music  and  was  at  the 
top  of  the  record  charts.  By  age  23  George  Gershwin  was  the  most 
successful  composer  on  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

But  George's  success  went  beyond  songwriting.  His  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
and  Piano  Concerto  were  played  by  the  greatest  orchestras  in  America, 
as  were  his  Cuban  Overture  and  An  American  in  Paris.  His  opera,  Porgy  and 
Bess,  has  become  a  classic  all  over  the  world. 

In  spite  of  his  success  George  remained  a  rather  shy  man.  He  liked 
sports  such  as  golf,  fishing,  and  horseback  riding.  Later  in  his  life  he 
even  showed  talent  as  a  painter.  Driven  by  his  work,  he  never  married 
and  was  a  very  lonely  person.  He  was  once  asked  why  he  always  played 
the  piano  at  parties.  "If  I  don't  play  my  own  music  at  parties/'  he  said,  "I 
get  bored  stiff." 

In  1936  he  was  invited  to  Hollywood  to  write  music  for  the  movies. 
Although  he  loved  the  exciting  life  there,  it  was  not  to  be  his.  Soon  after 
he  arrived  in  Hollywood,  he  began  to  have  terrible  headaches  and  loss  of 
coordination.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  brain  tumor  that  could  not 
be  removed.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1937,  not  yet  forty  years  old.  At 
his  funeral  back  in  New  York  City  thousands  of  people  stood  out  in  the 
rain  because  the  place  where  the  funeral  was  held  was  not  big  enough 
to  hold  them.  The  whole  nation  mourned  this  great  American  who  had 
found  the  way  to  bring  jazz  into  the  concert  hall. 

Bartok  (1881-1945) 

The  Hungarian  province  of  Transylvania  is  famous  for  two  things: 
its  stories  about  vampires  and  Bela  Bartok  (Bay-la  Bar-tock).  Bartok  was 
born  to  a  father  who  was  the  director  of  an  agricultural  school  and  a 
mother  who  taught  school  and  played  the  piano.  Because  young  Bela 
suffered  from  a  bronchial  condition,  he  couldn't  play  with  other  children. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  and  studying  piano  with  his  mother. 

Bela  was  eight  when  his  father  died.  His  mother  moved  the  family 
to  a  larger  town  so  that  she  could  get  a  job  and  her  talented  son  could 
receive  the  best  training  in  music.  Bela  responded  rapidly  to  his  new 
teacher  and  environment.  He  quickly  became  not  only  a  gifted  pianist 
but  also  a  promising  composer.  Accepted  to  the  Liszt  Academy  in 
Budapest,  he  eventually  graduated  with  top  honors. 

When  he  was  23,  Bartok  had  a  life-changing  experience  similar  to 
Gershwin's.  He  was  staying  in  a  hotel  in  a  rural  part  of  Hungary  when 
he  heard  a  chambermaid  singing  a  folk  song.  Its  simple  beauty  excited 
him  and  awakened  in  him  a  love  for  the  native  music  of  his  homeland. 
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From  that  time  forward  he  worked  to  compose  pieces  that  combined 
Hungarian  folk  music  with  classical  music.  Though  the  two  men  never 
met,  Bartok  and  Gershwin  would  have  understood  and  respected  each 
other. 

Bartok,  however,  was  not  blessed  with  success  as  Gershwin  was. 
For  most  of  his  life  he  taught  piano  at  the  Liszt  Academy,  composing 
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when  he  had  time.  Whenever  he  could,  he  went  out  among  the  people 
of  his  country,  studying  their  folk  music  and  writing  it  down  or 
recording  it  on  an  old-fashioned  recording  machine.  In  his  lifetime, 
Bartdk  collected  over  6,000  different  folk  songs. 

Forced  by  the  Second  World  War  to  flee  Hungary,  Bartok  brought 
his  wife  Ditta  and  son  Peter  to  New  York  in  1941.  He  received  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  Columbia  University  to  work  on  his  folk  music, 
but  when  it  ran  out  after  a  year,  Bartok  could  only  make  his  living 
playing  piano  recitals  and  giving  speeches  on  folk  music.  He  was  too 
proud  to  accept  money  from  his  many  friends. 

His  financial  problems  were  relieved  somewhat  when  many  great 
musicians  began  to  pay  him  to  write  pieces  for  them.  He  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  spend  all  his  time  writing,  but  the  problems  continued.  His 
health  began  to  fail.  The  doctors,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  advised 
him  to  go  away  for  a  rest.  He  came  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  to  live 
for  almost  a  year,  but  the  cool  mountain  climate  did  not  cure  him. 
Bartok  died  of  lukemia  a  short  time  after  he  returned  to  New  York. 

It  is  sad  that  he  didn't  live  to  see  the  success  of  his  music.  Within 
several  months  after  his  death,  there  were  48  performances  of  his 
works  in  the  United  States  alone.  Today,  Bartok  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  composers  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
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Sound's  Language 


Somebody  writes  all  the  pages  and  pages  of  music  you  see  in 
schools,  libraries,  churches,  and  music  stores.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  why  they  write  it?  Composers  write  music  because 
there  is  something  they  want  to  communicate.  Most  of  us 
communicate  with  words,  by  speaking  or  writing.  There  are 
other  ways,  though,  to  let  people  know  what  you  think 
or  feel. 

Music  is  the  composer's  language  to  express  such  feelings 
or  moods  as  joy,  sadness,  peace,  anger,  humor,  mystery, 
fear,  or  playfulness.  Different  parts  of  the  same  piece  can 
show  various  moods.  Not  all  people  will  experience  the 
\   same  feelings  when  hearing  a  piece  of  music. 
f      Whatever  you  feel  is  right  for  you.  The  composer 
/     writes  music  that  pleases  him  or  her,  and  hopes  to 
-|  please  you  too.  The  composer  uses  a  special  language  of 
sound.  Some  of  the  terms  of  that  language  follow. 

English  Horn 


Musical  Terms    Musical  Sounds  —The  Composer's  Vocabulary 

Pitch — a  sound  you  can  hum.  Pitches  can  be  high  as  in  a  piccolo;  low  as  in  a  tuba;  or 
anywhere  in  between. 

Tone  —  another  word  for  pitch. 

Chord  —  three  or  more  pitches  sounding  at  the  same  time. 

Rest  —  a  place  in  the  music  where  there  is  no  sound. 

Melody  —  a  series  of  pitches;  a  tune. 

Theme  —  a  major  melody  serving  as  the  main  idea  for  a  composition. 

Dynamics  —  The  Loudness  Or  Softness  Of  Music 

Forte  [for-tay]  (f)  —  loud  Mezzo  [met-so]  forte  (mf)  —  moderately  loud 

Fortissimo  (ff)  —  very  loud  Mezzo  piano  imp)  —  moderately  soft 

Piano  (p)  —  soft  Crescendo  [cree-shen-doe]  —  gradually  louder 

Pianissimo  (pp)  —  very  soft  Dimenuendo  [dee-men-u-in-doe]  —  gradually  softer 

Articulation  —  How  Pitches  Are  Played  And  Connected 

Staccato  [stah-cot-o]  —  an  indication  that  music  should  be  played  in  a  short, 
separated  manner. 

Legato  [lee-got-o]  —  an  indication  that  music  should  be  played  in  a  smooth, 
connected  manner. 

Accent  —  the  stress  of  one  pitch  over  another. 

Rhythm  —  The  Framework  Of  Music 

Beat  —  basic  unit  in  which  music  is  measured. 

Meter  —  a  specific  number  of  beats  in  a  unit  called  a  measure. 

Meter  Signature  —  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  that  look  like  a  fraction  and 
tell  us  how  many  beats  there  are  in  a  measure. 

Syncopation  —  accents  on  the  off-beat;  gives  music  a  jazzy  feeling. 

Tempo  —  The  Fastness  Or  Slowness  Of  Music 

Allegro  [ah-leg-ro]  —  fast  Accelerando  [ah-chell-er-ahn-doe]  — gradually  faster 

Allegro  molto  —  very  fast  Ritard  —  gradually  slower 

Moderato  —  moderately  fast  Largo  —  slow 

Other  Terms 

Orchestration  —  the  composer's  art  of  choosing  the  best  instrument  to  play  a  melody. 

Score  —  the  music  that  a  conductor  reads  from  with  all  the  parts  in  it. 

Part  —  one  line  from  the  score  that  a  musician  reads  from. 

Timbre  [tam'-ber]  —  the  "tone  color"  or  quality  of  a  pitch;  what  makes  a  trumpet 
sound  like  a  trumpet  and  not  a  violin. 

Note  —  a  written  symbol  that  stands  for  a  played  pitch. 
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The  Compositions 


Now  that  you  know  something  about  the  composers  and  their 
language,  let's  look  at  the  music  on  your  North  Carolina  Symphony 
program. 

Pachelbel — Canon  in  D  Major 

The  title  of  this  piece  sounds  a  little  like  we're  going  to  open  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  with  a  big  bang.  This  is  not  a 
cannon,  but  a  canon,  which  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"measuring  stick."  See  if  you  can  tell  why  when  you  hear  it. 

Another  word  for  canon  is  "round" — a  piece  of  music  like  "Row, 
Row,  Row  Your  Boat"  or  "Three  Blind  Mice"  in  which  one  group  starts 
the  tune  and  others  join  in  at  later  intervals.  This  particular  canon  is 
written  for  three  violins  or  groups  of  violins  accompanied  by  a  melody 
called  a  ground  or  ground  bass.  The  ground  bass,  played  by  the  lowest 
stringed  instruments,  is  an  eight-note  melody  repeated  28  times. 

Pachelbel  originally  wrote  this  piece  for  organ  but  later  rewrote  it 
for  strings.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  all  time, 
having  sold  more  records  than  any  classical  composition.  Why  do  you 
think  this  is  true? 

Beethoven — Symphony  No.  8,  Second  Movement 

Besides  holding  a  stick  in  his  teeth  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  his 
piano,  Beethoven  also  used  a  tube-like  gadget  called  an  ear  trumpet  to 
help  him  hear  better.  The  small  end  was  placed  in  the  ear  and  the  large 
end  was  aimed  toward  the  source  of  sound. 

Beethoven's  ear  trumpet  was  built  by  his  friend,  the  inventor  and 
engineer  Johann  Maelzel  (Mail-zul),  a  man  famous  for  inventing 
another  gadget  called  the  metronome.  The  metronome  makes  a  ticking 
sound  like  a  clock  and  is  used  to  keep  a  steady  beat.  Many  who  have 
used  it  to  practice  their  music  lessons  think  of  it  as  an  instrument  of 
torture. 

Amused  at  Maelzel's  invention,  Beethoven  (as  a  joke)  composed  a 
canon  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  words  to  the  canon  begin: 
Tock-tick-tock       tick-tock       tick-tock      tick-a- 
Tock         tick-a-tock         tick-a-tock 
Dear  old,  dear  old  Maelzel. 
Your  teacher  has  a  copy;  maybe  you  can  try  singing  it. 

Beethoven  was  so  pleased  with  his  little  tune  that  he  used  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony  he  was  writing. 
Although  second  movements  were  usually  slow,  Beethoven  marked 
this  one  allegretto  scherzando  (lively  and  playful).  It  begins  with  the 
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woodwinds  playing  staccato  chords  on  the  "tick-tock"  part,  joined  by  the 
first  violins  and  basses  on  "tick-a-tock."  The  whole  movement  perks 
along  to  the  "tick-tock"  rhythm,  poking  fun  at  the  noisy  invention. 

Gliere — "Russian  Sailors'  Dance" 

The  "Russian  Sailors7  Dance"  comes  from  a  ballet  called  The  Red 
Poppy  written  by  Gliere  between  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  The 
ballet,  which  has  a  long  and  complicated  plot,  takes  place  in  a  Chinese 
seaport  where  a  Russian  ship  is  docked.  During  a  celebration,  sailors  of 
many  nationalities  perform  their  countries'  dances.  The  very  last  of 
these  is  done  by  Russian  sailors,  who  dance  a  hopak,  a  vigorous  dance 
performed  in  a  squatting  position  with  arms  folded.  It  can  make  a 
person  tired  just  watching  it! 

The  music  begins  with  an  allegro  introduction,  which  builds  with  a 
long  crescendo  to  a  sudden  silence.  Then  we  hear  the  main  theme  growled 
out  by  the  bassoons,  cellos,  basses,  and  timpani.  There  are  twelve 
presentations  of  this  theme  before  the  piece  is  over.  This  form,  called 
"theme  and  variations,"  means  that  every  time  we  hear  the  theme  we 
can  recognize  it,  although  it  is  different  in  some  way.  See  if  you  can 
describe  the  ways  Gliere  makes  each  variation  different. 

After  the  twelfth  variation  there  is  an  extra  piece  of  music  called  a 
coda.  Codas  are  what  composers  put  at  the  ends  of  pieces  to  make  them 
sound  finished. 

The  theme  of  the  "Russian  Sailors'  Dance"  is  an  old  folk  song  with 
these  words:  Hey  there!  Little  apple, 

Where  are  you  rolling,  Oh? 
If  you  roll  to  Harbin* 

You  will  not  return,  Oh!    (Gliere  repeats  the  last  two  lines) 
After  you  know  the  "Russian  Sailors  Dance,"  try  singing  these  words 
along  with  the  recording.  Be  careful  not  to  bite  your  tongue  on  the  presto 
variations! 
*A  Chinese  City  near  the  Russian  border. 

Gershwin — Symphonic  Picture  from  Porgy  and  Bess 

Porgy  and  Bess  was  Gershwin's  last  major  composition  before  he 
died.  The  opera  has  an  all-Black  cast  and  takes  place  on  a  street  called 
Catfish  Row  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  opera  begins  with  the  tender  lullaby  "Summertime."  A  fight 
starts  over  a  dice  game,  and  Crown,  the  villain,  kills  a  man  and  runs 
away.  His  girlfriend  Bess  hides  in  the  home  of  a  cripple  named  Porgy. 
When  Bess  and  Porgy  fall  in  love,  she  refuses  to  be  tempted  by  a  crook 
named  Sportin'  Life  to  run  away  to  New  York.  Crown  eventually 
comes  back  to  take  Bess  away,  but  Porgy  kills  him.  Although  Porgy  is  in 
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jail  for  only  a  week,  he  discovers  when  he  gets  out  that  Sportin'  Life  has 
persuaded  Bess  to  go  to  New  York  after  all.  The  opera  ends  with  Porgy 
setting  off  to  get  Bess  back,  even  though  he  doesn't  know  where  New 
York  is. 

To  Gershwin's  great  disappointment,  people  were  not  very 
interested  in  Porgi/  and  Bess  when  it  was  first  performed.  Since  his  death, 
however,  it  has  been  performed  all  over  the  world  and  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  German,  French,  Turkish,  and  Russian,  among 
other  languages.  It  has  also  been  made  into  a  popular  movie.  Its 
beautiful  melodies  and  touching  story  of  love  and  courage  have  made  it 
the  most  popular  American  opera  ever. 

At  the  concert  you  won't  actually  hear  singers.  The  melodies  from 
Porgy  and  Bess  have  been  arranged  for  orchestra  by  a  famous  arranger, 
Robert  Russell  Bennett. 

Bartok — Hungarian  Sketches — "Evening  in  the  Village"  and  "Bear  Dance" 

It  may  seem  unusual,  but  composers  often  try  to  paint  pictures 
with  their  music.  They  want  to  give  a  feeling  through  the  ears  instead 
of  the  eyes  to  help  the  listener  imagine  how  something  looks. 

Bartok  called  this  composition  Hungarian  Sketches  because  he  wanted 
to  give  us  pictures  in  our  mind's  eye  of  the  country  that  he  loved. 
"Evening  in  the  Village"  is  what  someone  might  see  if  he  walked  into  a 
village  just  at  twilight.  When  Bartok  wrote  this,  most  places  in  Hungary 
didn't  have  electricity  or  telephones,  the  people  probably  heated  their 
homes  with  wood  or  coal,  there  were  no  automobiles,  and  the  roads 
were  unpaved.  People  made  their  own  clothes,  did  their  own  cooking, 
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and  provided  their  own  entertainment.  As  you  listen  to  this  piece, 
imagine  how  the  village  might  look.  What  time  of  year  is  it?  What  kind 
of  activity  does  the  music  suggest?  Is  it  fast  or  slow?  Are  there  people  in 
your  picture?  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they  doing?  What  happens  at 
the  end?  Remember,  what  you  feel  or  imagine  is  right  for  you. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Hungary  to  have  dancing  bears  at  fairs  and 
carnivals.  The  people  who  owned  the  bears  would  charge  admission  for 
people  to  watch.  Since  it  was  hard  for  a  bear  to  stand  on  its  hind  legs, 
the  dancing  was  mostly  the  poor  animal's  trying  to  keep  its  balance. 

In  "Bear  Dance"  how  big  a  bear  do  you  picture?  Is  it  old  or  young? 
Is  it  a  graceful  dancer?  How  do  the  people  watching  react  to  the  bear? 
What  instrument  provides  the  steady  beat  for  the  bear  to  dance  to? 
What  happens  at  the  end? 

Bartok  first  wrote  these  pieces  for  piano.  Later  he  orchestrated 
them.  Do  you  think  they  would  paint  the  same  pictures  if  they  were 
played  on  piano? 


Well,  those  are  the  pieces  youll  hear  when  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  comes  to  play  for  you.  We've  included  in  this  book  a  couple 
of  songs  for  you  to  learn  so  that  you  can  make  music  along  with  us. 
"Music  Alone  Shall  Live"  can  be  played  on  instruments.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  an  instrumental  group  from  your  school  play  this 
song  before  all  of  us  sing  it  together.  Those  of  us  in  the  orchestra  like  to 
hear  other  people  play  and  sing  —  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  be  the  audience 
for  a  change. 
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Music  Alone  Shall  Live 
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All  things  shall      per    -     rish  un  -  der     the  sky. 
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Mu-  sic      a  -  lone    shall  live,       mu  -  sic    a    -      lone    shall  live, 
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Mu  -  sic       a  -  lone     shall  live,         nev  -  er         to  die. 


Since  we  have  heard  Pachelbel's  Canon  and  talked  about  the  round 
that  Beethoven  wrote  for  Maelzel,  here  is  another  round  that  you  can 
learn  to  sing  and  to  play.  Rounds  are  nice  because  when  all  the  voices 
are  singing  together,  it  produces  harmony  as  well  as  melody. 

For  those  who  will  also  play  it,  here  is  how: 

1.  Memorize  the  music  so  you  can  watch  your  teacher  conduct. 

2.  Possible  instruments  are:  Recorders,  tonettes,  song  flutes, 
stringed  instruments,  bells  and  xylophones,  autoharps. 

3.  Play  the  song  two  times  for  each  voice.  Decide  which  instruments 
or  combination  of  instruments  will  play,  and  in  what  order. 

4.  Autoharps  play  the  chords  marked  above  the  measures.  Play  two 
F  chords  for  an  introduction. 
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He's  Got  The  Whole  World  In  His  Hands 


Easy  blues  beat 


Spiritual 
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1.  He's  got  the       whole      world 


in  His  hands,  He's  got  the 
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whole  world  —      in    his  hands,  He's  got  the      whole  world 
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in  His  hands,  He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His  hands. 


2.  He's  got  the  wind  and  rain  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  the  wind  and  rain  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  the  wind  and  rain  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His  hands. 

3.  He's  got  both  you  and  me  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  both  you  and  me  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  both  you  and  me  in  His  hands, 
He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His  hands. 


This  spiritual  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  music  that  influenced 
Gershwin  when  he  wrote  Porgy  and  Bess.  It  is  a  good  one  to  clap  your 
hands  to,  and  it's  also  a  good  one  to  make  up  your  own  verses  to. 
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I  Can't  Sit  Down' 

By  George  Gershwin 
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By  Doris  Austin,  0  MaryArchie  McNeill,  Miriam  McNeill,  PhoebeTucker 


